




T ll^ AMAZING CHANGES in everyday lining during the 
last half century arc a household and community common- 
place* But people sometime* forget that schools too have 
changed. Teaching the “3RV for example, is, I am told, 
a very different process today from the traditional emphasis on 
“reading, writing and ’rithmetic*' — and the other school subjects 
of oar own childhood. Our growing recognition of each child 
as an individual — a person in his own right — has shifted the 
emphasis. Schools realise today that their first job is to teach 
children— but subject matter still has an important place in 
the snbstance ot what children learn. The Office of Education 
has prepared this bulletin in order to help answer the question 
of where and how aubjeet matter contributes to today's school 
prograta. N 
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[HIS BULLETIN is for tko»f who sincerely want to under- 
stand the nature of a modem elementary school profnm. 
It presents a point of view, offer* -many illustration* of 
wha^Aappena in a claaaroom in the course of a scbi^d 
day, and ihlerpret* what children do, aay, and learn a« they 
work together with their learhcr. Education should consist of 
meaningful, purposeful experience* jf it is to be of practical 
use in everyday life, and if it is to have permanence. Such 
experiences that have real meaning for children and for which 
they can see an immediate use, rather than subjeeta as such, form 
the basis for teaching and teaming in the modem elementary 
school. Through continuous planning, the curriculum of . any 
group of children in any year becomes rich, broad, and practical. 

To a person studying this bulletin, I would recommend a visit 
to a classroom in the ^community that is recognised as using 
modem school methods. There the learning experiences will 
not be exactly like the once described here, even though the visit 
is made to a fourth grade. But in visiting, one- would have to look 
for underlying principles that are present in good teaching and 
learning, borne of these principles see brought out in the pages 
that follow, in the comments of a visitor, and are then pulled 
together in the form of brief interpretive statements which show 
that the child is more important than subject*. A visitor to a 
real school would keep these principles in naiad while observing , 
what children do and say, and would try to make interpretations 
of what the school is doing for children through a program of 
meaningful learning experiences. Subject matter is there, but. in 
a different relationship and with a different purpose from that of 
the school of an earlier day. This bulletin may help to give an 
understanding of the point of view which the good teacher of 
today demonstrates, as she works ' with children to develop a 
worthwhile educational program. 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ, 

Director, Division of - Elementary Edmcetii 
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The Place of Subjects 
in the Curriculum 


W HAT GOES ON in a modern classroom? 'What are t lie children 
learning:* Are they studying arithmetic, reading, geography, 
history, and civics? Are they learning to spelL, to figure, to write so 
you can read what they write and to speak so you can understand 
what they are talking about? Do they use textbooks? Is there discipline 
in the classrooms? Are the children learning to get along together? 
f To be good citizens? To ‘live healthfully? To use their unscheduled 
time in good ways instead of getting into mischief? What does it 
mean when people say, “Children's needs have to be considered”? 

hy is there so much talk about homework and marks or grades? 
And what about this newfangled business which says that' parents 
and children help Teachers plan the school program? These and other 
questions so often asked are answered in part in this bulletin. 

In the pages that follow, a day with a group of real fourth grade 
boys and girls is described. Along with the story’ of what the children 
did goes a running commentary explaining what these experiences 
mean, reasons why things went on as they^ did, some of the advance 
planning on the part of the teacher, ways in which the children and 
teachers planned together, and ways this group of nine- and ten-year- 
olds are learning to^peet and solve problems which confront them. 
Each situation in the story with its interpretation needs to he read 
in sequence before going on to the next one. Then there, is a jrtim- 
m arizing statement wjhich points up implications for those who teach 
children and for parents who wonder about the quality of the school 
program, which may be different from jhe one they experienced. 

‘ Let's look in ~on the children! 




A Day with a Fourth Grade * 


Thing a the teacher and 
the children dp 

Some at these children arrive as 
early as 8:50. The classroom is big 
and pleasant in a way that children 
Uhfc Materials offer opportunities 
^ or P**r *®d work. Several children 
have arrived early and are encaged 
in useful activities of many different 
kinds. 

l. 

T%e teacher does her share of pre- 
P*riac the room for the day. She 
' ****«• chairs aroasd certain tablet, 
kys a hook on one child's desk, a 
another. She adjasta the 
modern lighting, ao as to make the 
children more comfortable ami ptt^ 
ted their eyesight. 



have their pad in the 
f» Some water plants. 
IB f® • rock collection. A 
chart on the bulletin 


A visitor think*, 
it through 

This room is right for the children 
to work in. It satisfies the health 
standards that our teachers’ committee 
worked out with the IT A. It offers the 
freedom and security of home; but it*, 
like a workshop, too, convenient and 
efficient Materials are handy. There’s 
s good variety. 

This teacher is alert to the children 
needs. She experts that several will 
want to work together at that Urge 
table and so has it ready for them. 

When a child knows that the teacher 
has selected a hook or a map especially 
for him, he feels confidence in her 
interest. In this way, also, the teacher 
can help hoys and girls overcome in- 
dividual difficulties. 

Good housekeeping means more effi- 
cient work. Donbtless teacher and chil- 
dren together have planned wjtf will 
he responsible for each *«lr 


Some children work at tables, 
othera at their own desks. They can 
work at either, depending on the job 
to be done. The desk* fit the chil- 
dren and are adjustable. 

The boys and girl, move the deafcs 
about, easily forming small working 
froopa. With walls and eaiHw g. 
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The equipment It appropriate. Fumi 
tore in children’s sixes and adjustable 
to individuals It needed for complete 
comfort Blackboards are low enough. 
R*d»o and record player are where 
children can operate them. 

ft’s good lo ses that the room arrange- 
ment is flexible. Furniture mast be 
moved about if ft |« made to serve 
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• THE PLACE OF SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICULUM 


m Wf planned thit snow mural together and 


Thingt the teacher end 
the children do 

treated so aa to deaden soand, the 
children ean move about quietly. 


A delightfully ehlldlah mural 
low on one wall ahowa mow 
treea and shrubbery along the 
•blew o t atreeta that are cleared 


treea with anew on them are 
awfully pretty” aaya Betty. 


everyone works on it 

A visitor thinks 
U through 

either the group a* a whole, or small 
committers, and if the room is to be 
used for different activities, such as 
committee work, a square dance, or a 
play. 

In murals, children can express their 
feelings end get their ideas across to 
one another . This rotyal la about things 
that are familiar to the children— the 
npafr on treea and the snow; plow— a 
f°°d way for children to get real feeling 
into their art. 

The children are learning the first 
«t«P« In evaluating. They meet only the 
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THE PLACE OF. SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICULUM 

Thing, l he teacher and A vltUor thinks 

the children do fg through 


“That snowplow’* doing a swell 
Job, Jack r emar k*. M 1 wonder how 
Ned coaid draw it so it really seems 
lo be moving there on the wall?” 


standard* that they can really see the 
need of at the time; that is, the picture 
i* pretty and it ha* a feeling of move- 
ment 


A pictorial industrial map mi 
Illinois show* general farms with 
hogs, sheep, and chickens t dairy 
farms and milk tracks; industrial 
products, such as tra ctor s , autemo- 
biles; mining towns; railroad traim; 
airports and planes. 


The children are interested in the 
development of their State. They RIUM 
ham read easy geographical materiel 
in order to have the understanding of 
their State which this map shows. 


Aroond the edge of the map are 
postcard picture* to show the covered 
"•*o *9 of the first settlers, episodes 
of settlement, early towns, Indians. 
The work on the map has all been 
done by the children. 


r 


On a table in one corner at the 
room stand two cages of while mleo. 
Columns of figures evidently pre> 
P"*d by children, together with 
Items of actual food rnmnmid by 
the mice are tarhad on eoeh cage. 


Apparently they are interested in 
Illinois history, loo, although children 
at this age are net expected to study 
much history as such; the map’s border 
indicates a fourth grade’s idlers at in 
local history which will provide a 
befkground for using history to help 
them 'understand State, national, and 
world problem t, It would be good if 
this activity could lead the school or 
the parent* to see that the boys mid 
girl* have a chance to take some trips 
—thus getting some first-hand experi- 
ence* with the geography and history 
of their own environment. 

This is really a study in the science 
ot nutrition. It may be useful out of 
•ehool s* well as in school; that is. 
If these columns of figures and items 

f**d are evidence that the children 
•re comparing the effects of different 
diets on the mice. Th» boys and girls 
talk about the kind* of foods their pets 
require te make them strong end 
kerflhy- This leads the children to 
talk abqut what people eat Then they 


I 



• globe, 

railroad folders, travel maps, and 
an atlas on Me end; and on the 
other, samples of stood, a few of 
wkkh are tentatively Identified ae- 
rordinf to hardness and appears 
of grain. 


A showcase holds neatly 
shell aad rock collect I om, labeled in 
handwriting, not by an expert in 
bat by boys and girls. 


begin to understand that there is reia- 
tionship between what people eat and 
what they are like, and they become 
intelligent about their own diets. 

Hie purpose of these geographical 
materials is more than display of things 
to read or identification of samples of 
wood. They are organised for use in 
^connection with the children's activities 
in handcrafts. When the children are 
they will have use for much 
more geographical information. It is 
good for them to have this beginning. 

Here's an opportunity for boys and 
girls — to learn how to arrange and label 
&esr collections .• Ability to organise 
materials tor interesting reading and 
•tudy may mean the difference between 
a bobby that continues through -life, 
and one that dies because it ceases to 
be interesting. Work like this is an 
incentive for children to learn to write 
legibly. 


Meanwhile other pupils arrive and 
about -the tasks which seem im- 
portant to them. 

Three children are working with 
flash card nnmbes? while they are 
seated around a table. These children 

* n 

mn paying partknlai 
9-S, 7—1, nd 8—5. 


N. time i. lost. Evidently the chil- 
dren have planned together. 


Tbeae children are working in this 
•nail group became they all have the 
•n* three combinations to learn. If 
George needs to- learn 9 ~ S is 6, be 
abonld practice on that exact fact Prac- 
tice mi some fact which other children 
need will not improve his knowledge 
of 9— J is 6. In other words, children 
practice the tkUU they need a* is- 
dividueh. 
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THE PLACE OF SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICULUM 

"Things the teacher end 
the children do 


At tke cages which house the mice, 
two boy* are weighing, the re- 

cording their weight in a reeotd 
booh, and deeding them. The diet* 
for the mice in the two cage* are 
different. 


Two girls are observing ike wor k 
of tke bore at tke eases, and one of 
•be boys explains t 

“We’ll bare to keep, np ikh n . 
P«i»e«U another week if we want 
to see /ay changes in tke 
Tbet’e what the inst ructions aa j. Yon 
*Wa can take over tom o rr o w. AO yon 
here to do ie give them the same 
food eech day and weigh them. Yon 
here to be earefnl to cel the figures 
right.” 


A visitor thinks 
it through 

Activities which continue over „ 
P~iod of time sustain the children s 
interest in the learning required for 
successful results. The mice experiment 
probably means an incentive for read- 
ing at well as figures, and an oppor- 
•unity to learn a little bit about 
Scientific procedures. 

Children learn from one another. 


This experiment can lead the chil- 
dren to study about the kinds of food 
that they themselves need, and perhaps 
to find which of their food needs are 
met by the things they eat. 


The boys and girls continue to 
°n* et a time «wl by two’a 
■*** *hree’a. The group h a, typical 
fourth grade. Some of the chUdreas 
evidently are friends — neighbors, 
P«hep8. Some eater the room alone 
and seek companions. Others remain 
aloste and go to work by themselves. 
Ihcro are tall children and short 
oues{ boys with their hair pUsttiul 
h placet others with unruly, and 
Perhaps nneombed, hair; girls with 
, H»botM and girls with braids; chil- 
dren with blue eyes, others with 
brown eyes or gray eyes. They take 
ap different tasks, different hooks 

ft k now 9 o'eloek and a* tke 
popfl* of the darn are fas the room 


The children ore different physically 
end socially; and emotionally and men- 
taffy, too. When one looks, at children 
and listens ta them, it’s easy to see 
why you cannot educate them all with 
the same curriculum, the seme methods,' 
•od the same experiences. 


From previous 


the. chib 
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Thing, the teacher and ' 
the children do 

•nd busy. Informal eoorerutioD mmi 
dbcaeakm between the teacher and 
children wanting help in answering 
question*, characterize* this enriy 
morning interval^ 


Shortly after 9, at the teacher’s 
»og*c*tion, the children more their 
•eat* into an informal — Ir trdc for 


The teacher call* the gronp’* attnm- 
lion to tW problem which they 
planned yesterday — to gain mom 
information to help them seloct wood 
for some thing* they want to make. 
She suggests that since this la ope of 
•keh- firm experience* in working 
Hth wood, they may also want to 
"7 •« And something ahont it that 
b Interesting to atndy at torn# length. 

The children hare hronght to elm* 
•ample* of oak, walnut, hickory, 
white pints and gnmwood to add to 
the samples on the telle. 


A visitor think, 

U through 

endy. Ever tine* they entered tchool. 
the*e same children have been working • 
and playing together. Their ability to 
plan, to choose activities, to budget * 
to work under their own steam 
are rooted in democratic experience* 
whicb a fine teacher ha* helped them 
have each of the year* they have been 
in school. * 

Movable seat* are again an advantage. 

Tar a dUctusion, children face one 
•Bother os well at the teacher. Each . 
petaoo** remarks are important to ail, 
jntt to the teacher. 

\ The children have an immediate pur- 
P°**i a#d with the teacher (hey seek 
to extend it so as to get more pleasure 
■od satisfaction oat of it by tuing 
information from the field of geography. 


Something to look el end feed end 
work with makes study more iuterrst- 


®** *■?■» **Pm going •• pm a 
handle ip my meBet. T here*, 
wood for ooe in the shop. It’s hickory 
—see? — like this piece. IPs toogh 
■ad hard.” 

W I He whHo~pine Triranm H fe 
“ft **d easy to saw and carve,** 
Mya George. *Tm making a hone*, 
for my Bttlo bnifcn p pi t r 

with.** 


AO children enjoy m aki n g thing, out 
•/ romething. Some have decided what 
they are going to make and what kind 
of wood they will use. Others hardly 
k»ow what they will make and the f 
woo* aO look alike to them. A few 
hove reel liking for wood oa a material 
*• things of — the way they admire 
h shews that la the course of a year 
they pro b a bl y will get experience with 
h 
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Things the t e ec her and 
the children do 

Ed think* walnut b prettiest. 
“Walnut haa a ahadow in the grain,” 
he tars. “I'm going to make my 
pafnt tray out of walnut." 

“Walnut coat* more," aay* George. 

“My dad aaya walnut b aearee," 
•ay* Elmer. “You could hardly buy 
it during the war." 

John, whoae uncle la a foreat 
ranger in Oregon, aaya all wood i* 
fitting acareer than it wa* ooee. 

' “There’* iota of wood in our park,” 
•ay* Betty. 

“But not enough for all the tki» g» 
made of wood," answer* John. “Like 
bouse* and furniture and boxee and 
toy*, in all the eitle* and on the 
farm*. Jaat think! And beaidee pee- 
pl* are not allowed to rut the wood 
*■ *• White Pine* Park." 

where doe* all the wood 
****** from?" aaka Betty. 

“fVwn /create," aay. J.me., who 
«med to lire in Minnesota. “The wood 
******* from them. Foreata are in ■ 
"ell, everywhere, I gueaa." 


A visitor thinks 
\ it through 

day, fqod, doth, reed, painti, and other 
materials, too. 


Chily some advance experience is 
Hkely to eauae a child to think of 
•cwdty of material* at tHi* age, but 
**• i* quick to allow John, 

ipscinl knowledge to be passed on to 
his classmate s. Conservation of -our 
natnral reaoorre* 1* a geographical am- 
cept that can be emphaaiaed in many 
thing* the children do. 


Thl. la a lead front a child which 
may carry the atady into geography 
of the United States. 


“Well, not quite everywhere. May. 
be aome of. aa would like to atudy 
•l*out foreata," any* the- teacher. 
“When jm rand joir fmgnifihiia 
“ d other hooka to gel the facta, 
Tom can tell ** where they are, ham 
,rN# •» m a d e into lumber, and 
**° w (hey should he earedfor." 

A number ad the children aay they 
would like to do that. They mention 
Pfcmm ad a atady ad foreeta ha which 
**y are eepeetaly htfcrJted. 


Tha teacher steps in to point out 
tha need for study, and discourage, 
careleae thinking. Geographies become 
important when the children uac them 
for aometUng they really want to find 


Since the children are allowed la 
•bare experience* it is not necessary or 
desirable far tha entire dost to have 
** u^gument. The rhildrea have 
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m ln com mi ttee i wo plm mi work m problem* which mro important to att of u*r 


Thing* the teacher and 
the children da 


A* weak) be expected, Jane says 
be want* to learn more about lagging 
mmd will write and ask hie f riends to 
teO him some at the facts that he 
cannot find by rending* 

“Mr M* ia going to fUt ns 
pretty soon," mays John. “I can ask 
him to coose to school and teO shoot 
how ho baa to be on the lookoot for 
forest fires** 

“Will he ted ns how he pots them 
omit* asks one of the children* 

*1 geese so” answers John* “But 
mostly he tries not to farthest get 
started. Lots of people help bins.* 


A visitor think* 
it through 

different kinds of geographies, encyclo- 
pedias, end other books. This is a way 
of meeting individual and small group 
needs. \, 

This bey makes use of his knowledge 
gained outside of this community. It 
will be a good experience in letter 
writing, as well as in penihamhip. 

The uncle is a specialist. Children 
learn respect for scientific knowledge. 


O 
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Things the frnrfrss mud 
thd children do 

Ehuep’* parents own a farm. In 
tfce summer hU family lire* .hrrp 
His fa liter has started a -woodktf to 
k«ep the soil from washing off a 
•lope la a certain past are. 

Birds go there,” Fhner says. 
“Tfce County Agent got Dad to r u n , 
*• troca. Gram and Rowers grow 
there, loo.” 


A visitor think* 

It through 

ThU is the beginning of consecration 
— understanding that people can do 
something about protecting the re- 
sources that keep ns alive, and that 
there’s probably a balance in aatarr 
that must be preserved or compensated 


^ *be folks who want to 

•**dr shoot forests Croup ONE,” 

»he teacher. “Now is there r 

•hiog else that you can see needs 
to be done? These children eon wort 
•* Croup TWO.” 

**WeB, somebody’s got to finkh 
labeling .0 the samples," say, Andy. 
“Somebody that ran spell the names 

rt * fc * ■■J n»ake the letters so that 
tee can all read them.” 


The teacher ii helping the children 
get the feed of organisation, at the —me 
Haw keeping plans flexible M d inelad- 
lug the children in the planning. Lem u- 
ing to work in com mitte e a leads to 
telf-direetioa. 


Moat of the children decide that 
they want to be in Croup ONE to 
study forests. Four others agree to 
do the labeling. The teacher —g grr ts 
that Don and Edith, who have votna- 
le ® re d Croup ONE plan i r> d 
I® me their time in finishing their 
rtport «* ■ problem the elam had 
h«« studying earlier. She urges one 
«* the children who volunteers to 
Mhei wood samples to join Croup 
ONE, and a child who had aot re- 


sponded to Join Croup TWO. 

T*o children pass the -empire of 
•*"»« the elms. The pieces are 



Merely being sn a committee group 
i# 004 ueeessarily a good thing for 
CTerT clU,d Tke teacher uses her judg- 
rocnl “ the needs of each child and 
"helps the children make choices which 
give them a well-rounded school ex- 
pcrience. 


Others 


A visitor thinks 
it through 



T\e teacher hji that mom at 
■heir hooka on science tell how a 
ipre'a trank and itoni are made with 
little tnbee so that liquid* can go 
tip and down to carry food. Every 
year a new layer oi tube* grown, 
(coving laat year’* layer aa part oi 
the wood, i arming rings of growth. 
In a cross aeetlon of the trank yon 
can eee theae ring*. Children deride 
to select some of the picture* to 
n the 



The (earner aafcs the children to 
ihn hooka where they may expect 
to find facts to help answer seme of 
•kelr other qneetion*. Library books, 
gMgraphy and science bonks by dif- 
ferent anthers, ency clo pe di as, travel 
folders, some Stale aad Federal belle- 
tiaa with many picture*, and ehll- 



Tbe children have a question and 
the teacher helps them recognise the 
field of knowledge that will help them 
answer it by uuggesting their science 
hooks. Children often hove problems 
thet require facts from atony different 
sub feci fields. Every day many subjects 
m*y he studied. On the other 
s subject is not forced into the pro- 
gnat if it it not really needed even 
for sevrr^ days. A. the trarbrr studies 
children and the life need* they have 
In the community in which they live. 
It will he necessary to help them draw 
on all the subject fields time and again 
in the course of the school year. 

Maybe Betty js a child who needs 
the challenge or mtisfartion of using 
s hook which is considered a step 
ahead. 


It is more important to know where 
*° W facts than merely t# try to 
****•(!** them. It ia good for children 
to become familiar with many sources 
of information. 


Materials brought from home ore 
helpful. Schools can use books, crafts, 
food, anything that makes studies more 
interesting aad more metningfuL 


O 
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Thing* th* 

children do 


Procroa, to f«( b- 


la a procca, to 
formation from picture*, to 
poiat, to locate information f« 
■aittee aae, or to get fact* from 


After moat of tke children hare 
(sdividiitJ ifni m^U 
ike teacher aa**eot* that, 

■h* »«U Hke to work with ( 

of the children who 1 

•pedal kelp la madia*. Daria* tkW 
••ker member* of tke two 

*“ *» «f ikr read in* 

Wflmi to aaawar their 


A obiter think* 
it through 

Textbook* an one quirk and 
T ® nieot muroe of information. But 
childnm a aoarcat oj information 

hmU ^ *» tarthooks. Picture*, 
■ndn, radio, rtorybeeka, nfa 
k*°k*, and penoaa am 


■** »oo of tke kora to c 
k| tke blackboard whtae d a k f 
•f pkraaea are written, aa^explabw 
tkat abe ka* a game for tkem that 
•Ul kelp tkem to read (roapa of 
amrd* farter and at tke aagae time 
undent* nd wkal U read. “Read in* 
U more fan wkea rom can do It fart,** 
aaya, “bat it b import. at tkat 
ye* don’t mka oat on tke 


Ike 


hr that* mho 
do not need it 
for them. 


he 

drill in rondo* 
U, while then who 
«o what i* 


8ke *irea tke boy* a act of 1 
numbered to eorreapond to tke aeta 
•f pkraaea. After they kare atadied 
Plrtare 1, they read rapidly to wlfft 
** Pkraae from tke numb**- 1 Iirt 
“• *ke blackboard tkat will make $ 
the c o rre ct title. They do the — nr 

kdpa them check far coo 


CMAa* arill need to leek emfaD; 
■•d be care that the title nuke* — rn 
Smh practice call* far ■» | ~* *aod fnfg 


Tke 

«*«11 group to atom near tke 
tkcre are written *ix 

*n liable far aabthle* far 
la tke 


fkle k a snail group of children 
•ho « advanced la reading. Now MO* 
•ro introduced to tmoll group, at « 

J^ 4, f**®P 1* being prepared to 

to 
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Things tkm Kiffctr and 
ihm ckUdrmn dm 

logging ii the |eofnpkj. The boj« 
first dUaiM wbit leem lo them ike 
important points of ike chapter. 
IWi t^e teacher calk their sttcsUoa 

10 ike topk kidiafi on ike black- 
board Bad ifti ike boys lo men ike' 
partfrapki which they believe ike 
topic* beet fit. She asks one member 
of ike gronp lo mark witk f ike topic 
wkkk beat fiu ike first paragraph. 
Another hoy Is asked lo mark with 

11 ike* topk wkkk best fits ike see* 
oed paragraph, and so os. 

When all are marked, ike para* 
graphs are- rood aloud, ope af a time, 
lo see if ike children agree on th* 
chokes of topk beading*. They are 
invited lo snggest better keadiags if 
they hare found any. She calk ike 
children's attention lo the fad that 
«he topk headings really form an 


A visitor thinks 
it tkramgh 

tbsl they can use outlining as a working 
lool as they gH informs lion from s 
variety of sources in the solution of 
specific problems. 


When die other children have a use 

4 -- 

for* outlining, it will be taught. The 
* mailer the class, within reason, the 
better the teacher ran meet needs end 
interests af individuals. 
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Thin*, thm teacher and . 
tk* children do 

oatllno for the chapter. They n\n 
find soeh outline* helpful .ben rr- 
porlin* lo the claaa xnr of the fort, 

ihey’ve read. 

* Wn m ‘**» of the children hare 
rompletcd their luki after about K) 
minute* of indepeodeai work, the 
* ro ®P arrange their seat. in the in- 
formal semicircle again lo- share 
*o®« of the thing* „hfeh the* hare 
teamed and lo detidr .hat ought to 
be done neat. 

bora aaaoaare* that 
three \ them ham prepared a qata 
^ The teacher iaritea 

tbe*a la take charge. They uk .„eh 
questions a., “What .ood make* the 
beM boats f “Whrr*' “For .hat be- 
•tdea firewood U the wood in oar 
community aoi table?” “What good 
•re tree* if too don't ever eat tbrmf” 

bind of .ood do we hare the 
«noat off” 

Following the quix, a go ret, one 
of the parenu who had dropped in, 
remark* that the only atand of white 
pine in Illinois is the one at White 
Pinea State Park, not far away. She 
l» incited to ret am and tell a boat 
«be park after the ehikbra'a gym 
Period, which begins now at 10: IS. 

Today the physical education will 
consist of gamea in the gymnasium. 
Apparently an argument arose yes- 
•«rd*y In the gym about the 
of teams. So today eaptaim 
selected and evenly matched tc 

“W before the papib leave 


4 rfafihr think* 

u thm*gh 


( Inldrrn hair the esperieocc of aha 
in t idea, in a large group 

4* 


The quia i* .a rumple of a small 
troop’, sharing something with a iargr 
troop in an enterprise in which all arr 

inlrmtod. 


Here the Wal hpccialiM hn add? 
fional knowledge and the boyi and guU 

wrJromc It 


The children arm getting nendod phy 
ticJ activity and are hating fun. The 
instructional period in physics] qdnea- 
,ion > addition to informal recrea- 
tional opportunities, helps {A# children 
build total physical fitnm** n wM m* 
•bUU. Thla will help them enjoy . 


are 
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T king § the ta m e h er and 
Iks cktidrem da 

(or ike gym a** mm. Tkr pUn for 
lodar b I o kite r tUrt, a few »elf. 
leMiac •rUrRki^ Ikets to pUy iomr 
hairhiB. TW (ferker follow* ike 
riM to tkr paawltm. TV rkiUlrra 
pUr rttlkaeiaetkelfy apd rn)oy tkr 
( an fti»d wtlritT. 


Pkoe^repk rmrdi arc pirn red 
• ftiik fkr ckikkeft rkam«r from gym 
*h°** ^ Mr*rl ikon. Rftarviai from 
•k* htckese the (klldrra mm e aboal 
ifce room and talk together in .mail 
grompm. AU b la food order. A* they 
rormni to the tl i w r oa o, iWt nettle 
ImmedintelT »o indtvidnal projects el 
tkeir ova drake. Sooe arr reading, 
(hkrre are drawing m.p., .till other* 
arr planning an exhibit 

A/lw tkr pm period tkr pm 
Ulke a boat tkr While Pinea Slate 
Perk at Oregon, I 1 L She .trmse* 
partimiariy tkr way tkr pinea are 
rared for and kept in a rootinnonaiy ' 
kealtky condition. Ske refer* to kia- 
locteel Landmark*, interesting history, 
and Indian lore. Ske aaka tkr ehil- 
dren to deaerike tkr location of tkr 
l-rk and kow it fa marked best ky 
oath. 


A r Uilpr think t 
U ihrtmgk 

variety of physical an i title, in and 
out of school. The .ureem of today', 
play penod .how. the value of ike 
rhildrrn'. planning. And 11 .how. what 
profitable rtjwnrnrr. children ran have 
mhrn lAe school prxnnirt odcqua ir 
equipment and supplies, as ueil as 
Ume, space, and usstrurtum. 

\ a 

Il'a certainly gratifying lo icr that 
ikt children 1 ^ | lull* or no Cun. in 
okenguig from i one acTictCy to another. 
l ook. a. if the arc-ret i* to have a full 
•»d intereating program, with lot. of 
activities thr children find important 
to do. 


the children are getting some 
historical arnd gtograpluc farts 
which help them to understand better 
kow their State and Nation grew up 
historically. Neil year or the nert when 
the children aak question, about tkr 
history of the United States, they will 
ke prepared to understand the p«rt 
which .their own State ha. had in the 
development of the Nation. They really 
listen intently when a person uuh rich 
sipowact talks to them. . 


Interesting diaetnaioa follows. 
®°to* the children have rend 
obtml BUekkawk, and they mention 
the stories of Ua and repent a kit 
•f the Indian lore of that fascinating 
*** ®ktr territory where the park 


This teacher recognise* that the chib 
tlren will remember the interesting fact* 
of Iota) history better because it is told 
to them by someone who knows about 
It Beside*, many of the farts they are 
**ttin* eoold not be found in hooka. 
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the place of subjects in the curriculum 


Thimgt the (anchor end 
the children do 

Md. A* he aita moping, it j* obvlooa 
“ “notionally npset. (Rw 
teacher explains later that he loot a 
library book, bat daaa discussion 
•bowed she and the children are 
*° ke *p him find h later.) 

Tki “ k • quiet time for reading. 
The children fet oat their Jtthrr 
books and beconm absorbed i." 


far 


The childr e n ask the 
kelp whet* they need it. 

•ary she asea the 

answering some at their 

She aae^ehalk, not /ast talk, to «, 
plain, somet/mes sketching a pictare 
to make the meaning clearer. The 
teacher doesn’t hnny a child ar — «- T 
him fed aneomfortahle hrraaaa he 
••ka for help, hat she data make i 
(hat he feels satisfied. 


As she walks aroand, the 
kelps the children whe 
She knows the children 
•cions of their individtal 


and is 


The physical < 
pnonised the boys that at lilO ha 
will help them with some — j 

pyramids for the Father-Son Play 
Night. 


A vhitor think* 
it through 

to the hoy’s problem. IFith the help 
•f the teacher and children he will 
•oon be back at work with the others 


It’* obrien* that, the children hare 
been guided and encouraged to select 
books which they trill enjoy. The 
teacher and the librarian hare helped 
»hem develop a lane for a wide variety 
of books. With guidance end plenty of 
hook* to cko eae from children eon find 
hook* that are interettimi 
worthwhile, and easy enough 


PAen children hove a favorable 
hmard reeding, they 
reading difficulties through 
ns, attention to content, and 
Not all children have difficultiet. Those 
whe do are helped to look carefully 
at words that cause difficulty, and to 
analyse them in order to see whet parts 
ore familiar, what parts are new, and 
where phonics will help. Frequently a 
question from the teacher l<«l pt a child 
get the meaning from tbo 


Those who have the habit af mailing 
only one word at a time are helped 
to get the meaning af wards in grnaps 
ond ta farm tha habit af reading by 
thought units. 

Periodically the hoys of this school 
Invite their fathers for early 
recreation in the aeheol 
'They hove fatfaereae teams in a variety 
of games. Sometimes the bays plan a 
built around activities they 


, , . . , ,V , 
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Things the teacher end 
the children do 


A visitor thinks 
it through 


• 

The girl* gather to a circle to the 
froat of the room. Op a table there, 
the record player, several records, 
aad a tiamber of poetry eollectioas 
are ready for ue. A child brtoga a 
mull bosk of poems the ehildr^t 
hare w ritt en. A aamber hare tried 
wfth* poems, aad it looks m theagh’ 
this atady will help them be more 
ereatlro. (OrdtoarUy the boys are 
iaehded to this group.) 


The ghris contribute to this shmiag 
period to a rariety of ways. Some 



(specially like because they ue 
fenny, or hare a lovely thought, or 


• fasciae ting Ragle, or rhythm, aad 

they road or repeat these to the dps 


learned at school that they want their 
fathers to see. When the hoys went 
help with skills they need to work on, 
the teacher cells on the physical educe 
bon teacher who can help them more 
then $he con. 

The children have been studying 
poetry for several days. The teacher 
is providing opportunity for them to 
enjoy and evaluate one form of litera- 
ture. She selects material on the basis 
of interest and stages of development 
children. RoaStog for pint mire 
makes use of Mils that have already 
been developed ami provides the pror- 
which makas for greater enfoymmL 

L 

9 

Using a rariety of selections, the girls 
are learning to appreciate and enjoy 
peetry. They are building a basis for 
doing same creative writing, too., 

a 


Otoe girl asks to read a poem she 
has written. Another aag gsala **— 



9 


The teacher welcomes this suggestion, 
but tbe does not push it Probably she 
thinks creativeness cannot be forced. 
Unless children develop snScient appro* 
etotioa of poetry, many of them will 
“•* feel free or confident or com- 
fortable in expressing their thought*. 
Frmt the c omm e n ts the teacher makes, 
H is evident that her idea it to provide 
many enjoyable exndhienees in reading 
Poetry and listening to it before she 
essrau rapes original writing. 
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Things the teacher end 
the children do 

groop. All are interested and — «fc«t- 
•iaslk until the end of the period. 


The bora ret ar n to the 
at 2 o’clock. Without an y fas# or 
bother, desks and chairs are re- 
arranged, and the whole poop be- 
fins to disenss the problem of paying 
far the wood which will be needed 
In the craft shop. 

Since the wood which most el 
is for articles 
treys, wood 
tors, shelves, and fame boards, on 
expla nati o n of eqaore Hirhrt, square 
feet, ad board feet is needed. In 
order to figare eok, the children 
need two concepts of area and sense 
fractions which are relatively 
to them. 


Pieeeo of white pine are a hand 
to demonstrate with. Three boards 
each represent a b oar d foot. One io 
12 inches square and 1 inch thick. 
One it 12 



•A visitor thinks 
it through 

by themselves. And a choral s p—Unt 
Croup— which reads poetry in unison 
may come as the result of these ex- 
periences. 


In connection with their mftwork, 
which most of the children like, they 
trill hove a strong incentive to learn 
the arithmetic they need in computing 
the cost of tl»e wood they use. Nm o 
concepts q» learned best jn the rest 
life, experiences in which they are redly 
needed. In this connection the teacher 
knows children will need'to understand 
something about board measure and to • 
develop some facility in working with 
fractions. 

The children have boards to look 
at, to hapdle, and to measure. Learning 
Is more effective when more than 
of the senses Is brought into use. 


half a inch thick. 

Anotkcr la 24 


inches long, 6 Inch* 

> wide, and 1 

J 

inch thick. The touche 

v telle the ehiL 


drew that fat figuring 

cost of wood 


lacker lem In tkld 

knees they will 


naad only to pay attei 

■ttou to length 


wWU« 


* 

8«etiofti mem at hm 

ad, cut ready 

From 


mi ouch of these 
H, U, and H of 


that the children 
feet a 


it (a 

had 

laches, and they 
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Thinge the t ea c her and 
Oh children do 

homrd foot - The pieces of wood ere 
ptme6 ebo« the dees and the chib 
drea examine the siaea, arwanni the 
P 4 **** * 1 * tbdr ralera, and tdk 
abotit the aqaarw *arhte which 

contain.. 


A visitor thinks 
it through V 

•»ve had tome experience with square 
feet and square inches probably when 
ihejr blocked off and enlarged the pie. 
torial map to help them understand 
tome •f die geography of IlliooU. New 
d»«r need to m a new type of problem 
in square feet In learning nets con. 
cvpts. children build on familiar «. 


After a brief explanation, the 
a few Maple 
that eaa be eofred by 
tabulation rather than with 

peper. $be help, the children 
hy saying, “Fair example, take thfa 
board that la 6 inches long and S 
Inches wide. Can yen flgnrw what 
pert of a hoard foot it la? Maybe K 
will help if yo« think fin* bow 
1 are in this 
b it word! If the 
Is white pine worth 40 i 
foot?" 

Or, "Suppose John 
ef walnnt S feet lauff and 6 
wide. Hew many beard feet wffl he 
here to bay?" 

Tie teacher aaks N* to teO thT" 
his project ae that the 
a east. He h 
«•* ef white 
Pine. It Is to be 9 inches long and 
& lachee wide. He baa ftarnid that 
•oft white pine eoeto 40 cents a 
foot. His nrnhli m la m *-d ouf* 


children cm 
they mo ready ta hondia figures Later 
d*®y will learn the way ta compote the 
•rww exactly. 


Children moke their first try at the 
Pcocem one reel problem. A child give* 
O' and tbs teacher deaen- 

*"**• With the class the ny« h 
viking it. A real problem 



***>» dsr* 
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Thing* t km l am eh er and 
Am children do 

■ad tell the class how 


the did Am 

Teacher aad children 
similar p wMaa that one at the 
eUldrea has placed oa the Meek, 
board. They make saggeatksw far 
tearklac Ama*, aad thea each AIM 
works the p r oblems ea paper. The 
papers an 



that they taka ap the 
‘••a* of the Lower School i 
Highlight*, which is jast off 
It h aev St 44. Copies are 
«at t*d read sileattly. A lively 
dtseesakm fellows the readfog . Nat.. 
raHy, the rhfldrsa are an 
la the fertielea written by 
at their ewa greap. This 


A visitor think* 
it through 


Ckildrm recognise th a need for tltill 
Am goat beyond mere understanding 
of a process. They work the practice 
problems with intere^^ss well as under- 
►laiuiinj. ' 


Ben is aaotber e % ample of children 
developing ability in reeding, and writ- 
iag. Use of material from the school 
•mdremment arouses their interest and 

and write. 


M I like Mny'i article shot 

•t ear 

This aewipeper which sctMiiy gets 

trip te the market,” says Be. 

u “IPs 

Atm print and is eircaUted te ether 

c«dly ea the heem there wke 

re she 

children aad te the hemes is eoe of 

toils hew feat that feed of Chi 


the bea ways as getting chUdne te 

“She makm as eee the ] 


•peU correctly, te write legibly, end 
te age amngUte sentences, needed 

doesn't thef" naggia 

Is the 

P«ae*ariien, aad capital letters. 





.j s y es thaa It had kst 
••ye. This satis, greap is 


The childraa ere In siring at Aeit 
wack critically as they read. <Us> 
■ad jadge the qaality at writing 
which *»pean In An 

la a 


as they week te 
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Thing* the tm m ch er and 
thm cJu Lirtm dm 

H, *ereral children hare Interviewed 
tke ***** ffradee oi the school As 
Ikey report the sews to tkir class* 
mste^ all hare suggestions for the 
wHte*«p, which is written on the 
blackboard and then revised. 

“Pietnres are a help,” the trachcr 
“■*** “bat writing is important, too, 
•■d I like the war row expressed 
yoor sentences. They are short. The 
P*f° fWi smoothly.” 

Sorernl children mention places in 
the paper where improvements can 
be made. 

They talk a boat news far the m l 


M We can write a boat the park,** 
«sya Tom, “and a bool the book we 
planning.” 


After the paper is read, the teacher 
suggests that since it is sow 3, it 
“ight be wise to think aboat plans 
for tomorrow . She congratulates the 
children who had done the boose, 
beeping ehorm (watering planu, 
•"waging the rock collection, etc.) 
this norning. The children then 
h*ok at the names on the board to 
•ee who will be responsible for these 
chores tomorrow morning. “Since 
•°**® yon hare no seif assigned 
•berm, whm are yon going to do 
when yon arrive in the morning?** 
the leoehe 


“ V ® •» doing to take care of the 
wWte mice the rest of this week,” 
•■ys m of the girls to whom the 
hoys had given that responsibility. 

Other children indicate Lays they 


A rtsitor think* 

U through 

While the children gather news hr 
the school newspaper, they learn to 
meet children from other rooms, and 
sometimes aduiu. This give, them s n 
opportunity to Imam hou - to queuion 
*»d *dk with other, courteously and 
without embarrassment. The free give, 
and- take as they write up the news 
they gather helps these children to 
think dearly. 

They arc looking si one another’s 
best efforts and are learning to judge 
•nd *ppr*ise s cooperative undertaking. 
Uok * - though they ate reaUy learn- 
in* to accept and evaluate criticism 
to improve what they do next The 
satisfaction that come, from doing 
something well is a modi better in- 
centive than , mark on a report card! 

Planning for tomorrow’s activities 
involves evalnatibn of what has been 
accomplished already. 


The children will tend In feel a 
"curtly in coming to school and in be- 
ginning their school day when they 
k»*w approximately what they will do 
•pan arrival. 
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“f e hot* time /or a square daac^ before u« go home.’ 


r* 

Things I km t vm t k rr mad 
tkm fkildrma do 

export to etcapj' themselves epos 
their~iuTival at school. The teacher 
children make ratfrttioM a t 
things to do to the oan who hero 
no choice. 


A visitor thinks 
It through 


the day?” the 


0 

ERIC 


‘Now what 
to do 
teacher inquires. 

"We will need to disease what we 
foaed oat f ro m oar parrots a boat 
trips.” 

"And maybe plan a trip if it, looks 

O.R ” 

“And d eci de what Is best for the 
committees to do next.** 

The. children aad teacher 
■ee their dlseamtoa period to 
elder these things. 





Each day's activities, in part, grow 
out of tkm preceding day’s work an d 
accom pli i h m mtt . By thinking about 
tomorrow’s activities in terms of the 
suggestions of the children, the teacher 
ceg make 4 piu which more nearly 
fits the needs of the group. 
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Thing, thm frarftjj mmd 

** children do 

“AIhk" the toecher ^ •*. 

dumU work mom more on arith- 
P ro ^* B * like Lbe once we did 

•oder” 

One of the girl, •««»„ that ^ 
***** to begin interviewing -t hrr 
PapH* nnd writing np their newa 
i,em * f * *be next Imm of Highlight*. 
Another argea that more time i» 
■*oded for individual reeeareh on 
i»o»fonMy planned gneatioaa. Still 
■■other mom lion k, “Cal we 
lewrn tome new -»>-p 
After Mae dbrvwiaa the 
•■ggeeto that they write on the hoped 
• N«nwr of their prepoealafor 


A vitilor think, 
if throngk 


Bm *' 1 * *°°d «4**pfe of children 

****** * ** toftAer. Theae bey, 
•** *“•« b.v* lad experience in 
planning in earlier aehool yean. 


The children volanteer the follow- 
•■g propoMht 

!• Be anre every one haa rhnar m 
•«**«Ai»g to do when he 
arrive* in the morning. 

Have a dbmeelon 

— aL 

*• together on arithmetic 


A. Have more time for individual 
'••ding and research. 

5. Have aocne time far noth. 

The children agree that this is a fair 

rf «*• P«»Pomla, and the 
teaehew aays ahc will follow their 


Childrm will 

hUUy /or l*“«» «•* dona tomorrow, 
becatue they have had ■ part with the 
teacher in tnakiag plan, for the day. 

Thm. children man to love 

idea that it ia important te do 

th*n juat find facta. They Ieoh at all the 
imta which they con hod before form* 
ing eeoclaaiooa. They evaluate infer- 
■aUen. They check ea the — >nu | 
Uemoe of aathara. They compere facta 
from dmcrent aoarcaa. They are thaa 
•* “demanding, u uaefa aa 
they can at their age, af idea, involved 
la tine 


The 

over if(»^e planning far the 
day. They have planned eeverml dif- 
ferent kind* of activities*. Dicky lemfa 
■P i“ «iaging aoene af tha 


Ability ta enjoy ainglng together i, 

“ impoma * ««dt «f inatracdon hi 
tattle. Undemanding, feeding. j*y, 

«*"*•***■ a»T he other 


r 
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Things thm 

tkm chUdrmn do 

favorite Nap oi the i 
ben— they are favorite Map of the 
claaa, too! Joha accom panic* the 
troop oo the piano part of the time 
•ad part of tile time ther aloe with* 
oat natk. At the rod of 15 -i—-. 
ike room ie cleared for action, tkk 
lime faf afaare daadaf. The rec o r d 
plarw and record* are menaced by 
ooe of tke roupten. Half the dhll- 
dreo daaee while the other* tine, dap 
thdr hand*, and wait their tanu. 
The firat dance la done to the wll 
of the voice on the record. The naxt 
to a record withoat word* ao one 
of the bor* five* the calk. The bore 
aad girl* are dancing <dlh 


A visitor thinks 
it through 

The teacher know* that physical activ- 
ity U a must for growing children. The 
room it easily converted from a tilting 
le e living room by adjusting the mov- 
able furniture ea often , a« nrrraaary 
Thia take* planning an the part of the 
leacber and children. 

Fan, and nwi hilarity, art' important 
in thm classroom. They are at much a 
pari of the day a* serious activities. 

r _ 

Willingness to take tarns, to give the 
oilier fellow • chance, are by-product* 
of learning to lire and work together. 


* 4. 


And go the day ends on a happy note! 


>> 


O 
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To Sum Up 


OU .pen, the day . iUl tlw fourlh-graJerv I. „Uerv. wha. h.ppmmd 
'••“room *• .eeu. through chr cy„ of .cache, ei^HTd 
Jr™ who mod. . diary reeord of Ihoi, d.y .od Ih™ looked .1 ,, 
.o Iron, whether wa. . ,rur .od .eeu,.,. „ orT . Thrrr ' 

< I*. Ihu our in »n„ way* b u. in other qu ii. diff.m.1 

d„ V""l M m '° “ ,hc *“ ch **. “Ho. of,™ 

'° Hie children go .ho craft room! u> ,ho gym? Would .ho, h.,o 

. v....or rvor, day? Hould U.O, go. .. much prucliro in arilhroelic 
“ rood..,, .polling, „r.l .ud wri„™ language. phyueal educa.um.' 

7. t " ' h “ P * r, ' Cul " d *> ? the bo . daily pool re 

« 7h H ”7 '*“7 mUCh “"I***** «“ m *|u and map reading 

i. ia» allowed . * hen do Iho, have an eiporionooa?“ 

Td.o„ would rerlainly bo o.be, d.y. when each of ,hroe hind, of 

oapononcc. would go. ...oo.hm, hu. .ho a mono, of .im, or .ho hind 

of ...eo..o» g,,en would rare Eaponoor*. and pro, ecu include mono. 

~ ” W ” lD ~ 1 ^ « T1 ' Ur *‘ i ‘f- »r «H»e other d.r’ 
when (hero uno poem. A. an, on. Urn. only . fo» children from 

. pv™ group may go to .ho oraf. room .inoo il mu., ho ...liable for 

.odd '7 T'"' '°° m ‘ in * buiMi ”*- "«-h Iho gymna.ium, 

■ auditorium, and or.fl room, .hoold ho mod m needed and no. amignrd 

on an .udea.lil, achedule. They will probably mrt be med eem, dt, 
by .he fm.nh.gr.derw The .eaoher rod Ure pupiU plan robber for 
.he day. the week, .he year. Children hare good idea., bul the leach., 
7 * m * turr F*™ 00 h™ thf reaponaibility lo ace that ,b e roungatcrv 
do not pJ olT at a tangent, that there i. balance and unity in the lean,, 
mg eipeneneea. and that no area of learning ia alighted. 

The moat important point ia that the relaUooahip between children 
and teacher be conaiatcntly lb* -me whether we viait the fourth grade 
on Monday, Tuead.y, Wednesday, Thureday, or Friday. 

What is happening in the fourth-grade classroom? 

We hare taken the day apart, now let’, put it together again to are 
•he place and importance of aubjecta. Scattered throughout the atory 
-re many mention, of rending, particularly reading for a purpoae that 
w rea to girl, and boya—to locate information, to anawer a qu ret ion, 

■o ve a pro lem, to check or prove a point, to diacover new aonree. 
in ormation, to abate good timea through poetiy, to build an out- 
line, to extend experience, to read mapa or picture*, to underatand a 
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process— sll those ami many other use*. Supplementing reading are 
opportunities to work with real resources, such aa -radio programs, 
uood, tools, pictures, maps, records, movies, people, science and nature 
specimens and equipment, musical instruments, and art supplies, which 
►'* v ® meaning to what is read All of these means of making experience 
real are not Used on this particular day, but they are ready when they 

a nr m^rdrd. 

But what about reading, that is the bugbear of parents, teachers, 
Miperintendenta, and cartoonists? A quick look at tin* story of a fourth- 
pr.de day shows the use* of reading luted alrove. True, it i. not reading 
of the sort in which every child opens the same hook at the same 
place at the same moment, and listens to some other child 29 .10 of 
the time read paragraph by paragraph while hr thinks about the base- 
hall game after school, how hell spend the nickel in his pocket, 
whether the teacher will see his high sign so that he can leave the 
room— all this while he waits his turn. You can pul yourself in his 
place if you can imagine that you and 29 other adults have a copy of 
the same current magaaine in hand, and you mark time as you wait 
for your turn to read aloud. 

The fact that a child or a grown-up can pronounce a won! orally, 
or read a sentence smoothly is no sign that he understands what he 
reads The reading that is done in the founh-grade classroom is 
reading with a purpose to get thought from the printed page to use 
in a wide variety of way*. Each child must he helped with the words 
that are dificult for him, atid each word so mastered will be used as 
a key whenever possible to unlock new words in whole or in part, as 
he meets them in his reading. This is functional phonics. There are 
no rules to which there are not exceptions. The child must learn to 
get many of his clues to meaning through the context or the grouping 
of words in which the hard-to-get word appears in the sentence. 
Furthermore, he mnst be interested in the reading and should recog- 
niae some uaeful purpose wluch it serves that is important to him. 

There are real-life am of arithmetic in this clsssroom on our day 
with the fourth-grader*. Children are adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
dividing aa they estimate board feet needed for construction work and 
figure what the lumber bill will be. They work with whole numbers, 
fractions, and some mixed number*; they work with square feet and 
board feet Fractions and mixed number*, as well as board feet, are 
dificult concepts for fourth-grader*, and children will not develop 
akin in their use until fifth grade or beyond. Research workers who 
have studied children** ability to deal with arithmetic concepts believe 
that children learn fractions more easily and quickly if postponed 
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/ . 7 "• '" cria,n cnuaren practice subtraction facts bet 

a situation as real as figuring their lumber bill, helps them to see 
they do not have sufficient skill in using 9 - 3 or 8 - 5. 

I 'll 1 1 fl r m If ■ ■ _ 


, . , . ~ ^ emm must learn each word 

in relation to the meaning or meanings it has for him. School helps 

him by means of a learning method that asks him to look at the word 
pronounce the word by syllables, visualize it as he closes his eyes,’ 
spell it to himself, write it, compare it, practice it A. a matter of 
act there is more rather than less spelling in today's schools, with 
some assurance that every child will learn the approximately 3,000 
words most commonly used in writing. Outside the limits of this 
number, he cannot be expected to spell a chance word unless he has 
had an opportunity to learn it, and a place to use h. 
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to the ium family group. Ai a matter of fact the fourth-grader* com- 
bine them all in a school newspaper. They have the be*t possible 
practice in oral language when they discuss, plan, and evaluate con- 
tributions to the Lower School newspaper. Highlight*. When they put 
their ideas into writing they discover the need for oorreef spelling, 
clear handwriting, and ideas well expressed. Too, they read Highlight 
after it is published, for where is the person who doesn't enjoy seeing 
y himself in prinL A look hack through the school day shows other 
situations, such as identifying samples of wood, planning the gym 
period, sharing poetry, serving as member of a committee, discussing 
with the group, and solving arithmetic problems where much talking 
and some writing are involved. Talking things over helps to have ideas 
clearly in mind before putting them down on paper. 

During this day children draw upon geography , history , civics— the 
soaal studies to help them solve problems and accomplish purposes 
tn which they are truly interested. For example, they engage in a 
senes of experiences, including the discussion of logging and lum- 
bering, the uses of wood, reading maps in the location of forest areas 
and m planning trips, talking about the history of the local community, 
and estimating the amount of timber available in their own county. 
Opportunity for use of science comes about when children work with 
wood, talk about the way a tree grows, and about soil and forest 
conservation. Health and physical education are used as much or 
more than usual, and as children enjoy square dancing, they demon- 
strate some of their learnings as well as their pleasure and enjoyment 
in this area. 

Little mention is made of art in the description of the day’s expert 
encea, but there is reference to art in the standards of evaluation which * 
the children are learning to use as they comment on their mural Art 
is also represented in the make-up df the school newspaper, in the 
arrangement of the room itself, in the displays, exhibits, collections, 
and the pictorial map. On some days subject matter is used more 
often and more intensively} on other days less intensively and less 

often depending upon children’s needs and interests as individuals 
and a* a group. 

And there ar$ byproducts of the school day to be reckoned with. 
There ate many evidences of self-direction on the part of children- 
working as a committee group for 3040 minute* without having tq - 
be directed every step of the way by the teacher, because they have 
done advance planning together; going from their own room to 
Mother part of the building without having to march in a straight 
line or to be supervised by a teacher; and being willing to take toms 
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•Bd lo en^y looking on a. well a. participating Children .re com- 
pohng Wtlh thontrehre and their own record, rather than trying I. 

j 1 ” ,hfr *k<7 «cit» pnenta, work to mreter word forma 

•nd meaning* recogniae need for certain .kill* dance . ^.re dance, 
drew a map, or judge the quality of a contribution to the achool new. 
paper. Children are learning the working principle, of democratic 
Imng re they dnenre and plan their achool day, diacorer the hen 
way to reive a perrenal o, group problem, plan how to produce a 
better achool newapaper, .hare like, and dialikea in poetry, leant 
how to identify a won! or manipulate a record plaver, how to worit 

in group* mid other .kills equally important in the democratic tray 
of life. 7 

What should those experiences of the children mean to 
parents and teachers? 

These are all evidence* that although a modem tohool program 
placet children first in importance, the thing* they learn and how 
they learn them are given careful attention. There may be — mt who 
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believe with “ML Dooley” that it doean’t matter what you teach a child 
•o long as he aoeao t like it. They -accuse modem education of placing 
too much emphasis on the child, too little emphasis on subjects as 
such, and none on the stem old “discipline" that produced good 
students and good eitisens. But do regimentation and dictation really 
result m good learning? Take your own case', did you team the skills 
you most need in school, or on the job, or through some other 
experience? 

Today’s teachers are using the experience method, and sincerely 
and honestly believe that it will produce the best educational program 
for girls and boys. The majority Of teachers accept this principle of 
learning by doing aa the core or center of the teaching process. Subject 
matter is organised without regard for strict subject lines. All the 
leaping experiences that belong together when children study actual 
problems can be sorted out into reading, language, spelling, hand* 
writing, arithmetic, health, science, history, geography, civics, art, 
moaic, and physical education, if this is necessary. Such problems may 
be any one of the following: How docs our community get a pure 
water supply? Why did our great-grandfathers settle here? How do 
people in our community today earn a living? In what ways are 
children of other countries mow like ourselves than different? How ' 
can we make our classroom a more interesting place in which to 
live 5 hours of each school day? How can I earn and save money for 
something I want to buy? 

It ia much more real to a child to think of a problem rather than 
a subject, and that ia what the modem school tries to help him do 
through practical experiences for which he sees a need and a purpose. 
Problems are what he ia up against every day of hia life aa be grows 
tram a child into a high-school youth and then b ecom es an adult. 
These am not problems at tbe-idult level, but problems as the child 
sees them and feels them. He should not carry on Hia shoulders burdens 
beyond hia yearn. 

Problems art not entirely tfbber and serious, but may involve fun 
and good times in their solution. Schools should be realittic. Teachers 
must teach for life as it is for the fourth-graders, who are young 
citiaeua today, and who are growing into an even more complex world 
which they are helping to shape for themselves. 


Grateful acknowledgment ia made to the following school systems 
for basic material, suggestion*, or photographs: Glencoe, HL; Grand 
Rapid*. Mich.; Hammond, Ind^; Milwaukee, Wia.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Whittier College, Whittier, Calif 
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